HEXaS HiGaways 


August LOGS 


About 10 miles southeast of Graham, State Highway 16 swings close 
to Possum Kingdom Lake, a beautiful site for one of the Highway 
Department’s roadside parks. The nearby 19,800-acre lake is dotted 
with lakeside resorts and campsites; scenic woodlands surrounding the 
lake offer good hunting during seasons. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 


The lazy Lampasas River, which winds across Bell County, 
has gone on the rampage twice in the last 20 years, threat- 
ening home and livelihood of landowners such as the L. V. 
Duncans. A story about the Duncans’ life in Bell County 
begins on page 20. This photograph by Frank Boyd was 
taken from a bridge on FM 440 in the western part of the 
county near the Duncan farm. 


IH 45 LINK OPENS 


Vi otorists have a new lease on life in District 17. 

A 15-mile IH 45 section linking Centerville 
and Buffalo opened July 11 with appropriate fanfare. 
The opening demotes this portion of old US 75 to a 
secondary route for Dallas-Houston travelers and 
negates part of the most dangerous 50-mile stretch 
of highway in the state. 

Many motorists have died—primarily in two-car 
collisions—along this portion of the twisting tree-lined 
two-lane highway. Accidents occurred here at the 
rate of nearly nine a mile with one fatality every nine 
days during the past 16 months. 

Dedication ceremonies for the IH 45 link were held 
at the overpass at State Highway 7, west of Center- 
ville. Doing the honors were Texas Highway Com- 
mission Chairman Dewitt Greer, State Highway Engi- 
neer J. C. Dingwall, District Engineer Joe Hanover 
of Bryan, and County Judge W. A. Plunkett of Leon 
County. The ceremony drew a host of other digni- 
taries, including Commissioners Garrett Morris and 
Herbert Petry Jr. 

The new section begins at the present end of IH 45 
North at Centerville and goes to US 79 in Buffalo. 
Traffic there exits onto US 79 and into Buffalo to 
intersect with US 75. 

To stem the tide of traffic fatalities, District 17 


erected billboard size signs bearing the running total 
of deaths in 1968 and 1969. This is the only stretch 
in Texas requiring special warning signs. And the 
signs were a last resort. 

“We did everything possible to prevent accidents,” 
said District Engineer Joe Hanover. “We installed 
amber and white reflector buttons in no-passing zones, 
erected oversize “DO NOT PASS” signs at the begin- 
ning and end of the yellow stripes. We added 
shoulders where cars could pull over if somebody was 
trying to pass and was suddenly forced back into 
the lane by oncoming traffic. 

“We placed a seal coat to increase the skid resist- 
ance on the surface. We removed oversize and over- 
weight loads from the highways. And last, we had 
the Department of Public Safety patrol the highway 
night and day. We feel we did everything humanly 
possible to stop the deaths on that road,” Hanover 
said. 

It worked—for awhile. From September 1968 to 
February of this year, Hanover said there were no 
deaths. Then in February two persons were killed, 


and the death rate slowly rose once again. By June 
nine persons had died on this stretch. 

Officials cite a number of reasons for the high 
accident rate on the 50-mile stretch: Congestion, the 


IT’S OFFICIAL—A ribbon-cutting ceremony July 11 marked completion 
of the 15-mile link of IH 45 between Centerville and Buffalo— 
eliminating one of the state’s most dangerous stretches of two-lane 
highways. Doing the honors are, from left, State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall, Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer, District Engineer 
Joe Hanover, and County Judge W. A. Plunkett of Leon County. 
The ceremonies were held under the SH 7 overpass at Centerville. 


Traffic flows safely over the new section of IH 45 just south of the 
Mo-Pac Railroad crossing at Centerville. The straight, divided high- 
way is in marked contrast to the old US 75, where 12 persons were 
killed last year between Centerville and the Freestone County line. 


IH 45 LINK OPENS 


curves and hills along the roadway, heavy truck traf- 
fic, and the “racetrack syndrome” of drivers who 
barrel off the freeway at 70 miles an hour and try to 
duplicate their speed on US 75. 

“For the most part,” says a Maintenance Opera- 
tions Division engineer, “the route between Houston 
and Dallas is a good one. Especially with so much 
of IH 45 open. It’s hard for motorists to adjust to 
a slower speed on US 75. This was responsible for 
a lot of the accidents. 

“There was just too much traffic for a two-lane 
highway. US 75 is a narrow road with restricted 
alignment and limited opportunity for passing. Im- 
patient motorists would try to pass, see a car coming, 
and sideswipe another automobile trying to swerve 
back into line or have a headon collision,” added 
the engineer. 

Most of the accidents, records show, were not 


Signs along IH 45 south of Streetman mark the transition to US 75. 
Motorists come barreling off the freeway at 70 mph and try to 


spectacular, multi-vehicle wrecks, but two-car colli- 
sions killing one or two persons. 

Some call the entire narrow winding stretch of 
highway the “Buffalo Curves.” About seven miles 
south of Buffalo, the road escalates into a long, sharp 
double-S curve, giving rise to the infamous nickname. 

Completion of the Centerville-Buffalo section 
leaves only 34 miles between Streetman and Buffalo 
for construction. Hanover thinks the final stretch 
will be open by July 1971. And his estimates are 
usually correct. About five years ago, he said the 
Buffalo-Centerville section would be completed by 
August 1969. It opened July 11. 

In 1967, another major section was opened to 
traffic—the 33 miles from north of Madisonville to 
Centerville. 

Interstate 45 is costing $600,000 to $700,000 a 
mile to construct, including the price the state paid 
for the land. 

A small price, indeed, when the loss of life is 
considered. @ 


maintain that speed on the two—lane highway, an act that often 
proves a fatal mistake. 


US 75 north of Centerville shows why the 
outdated highway is called the Buffalo 
Curves. Despite striping, reflector but- 
tons, delineators, and “DO NOT PASS’ 
signs that were erected, motorists still 
tried to pass in these zones. 


Huge signs bearing a running total of 
deaths were erected along US 75 in an 
effort to shock motorists into driving 
more carefully along the treacherous 
stretch. It is the only highway in the 
state with such a sign. 
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which rises ; and falls with the annu 
rainfall and at the caprice of the Rio- 
Grande. The 463-foot main ramp is — 
in the western part of Falcon State — 
Park on a broad, sloping ridge ie : 
jecting into the lake. : : 
To meet the boating needs of par- 
ticular areas, district: personnel have 
developed some unique ramp designs. 
The Houston district, for instance, 


built ramps of reinforced concrete 
planks bolted together by a pair of 


galvanized bars which were cast into 


Photograph by Tim Newman, Automation Division 


each of the planks. The foremost 
advantage of this method was that 
the planks could be constructed in- 
doors during inclement weather, pro- 
viding work when bad weather does not 
allow crews to work on the highways. 

The Department has had four boat 
ramp programs: 1962, 1963, *1966, 
and 1968. 

Although the Dipariest began reg- 
istering boats in 1959, it was not until 
1962 that enough money had accumu- 
lated above the administrative costs of 
registrations | for a ramp program. 

Through June, the Department’s 
total boat ramp construction expendi- 
tures was $770,417. Maintenance 
costs totaled an additional nok, 069. 

The Department’s b 
grams have been in line with 
ment efforts to furni access to and 
encourage the use of Texas’ expand- 
ing tecreational areas. In some 
instances, the Department also has — 
had to build access roads to boat | 
ramp areas. At first, ramp facilities 
had to be within 200 feet of a state- 
maintained highway. This was later 
changed to 1,500 feet and pees to 
a half mile. 

The Highway Departient has 
worked to close out its books on boat 
ramp projects since recent passage of 
House Bill 394. This measure will 
transfer boat registration and boat 
ramp construction and maintenance to 
the Parks and Wildlife Department 
effective September 1. 

A survey of Highway Department 
districts in July revealed that there 
are 34 boat ramp projects which the 
Department will not be able to com- 
plete before the September transfer. 
However, there should be no interrup- 
tion in the program because the De- 
partment is turning over sufficient 
funds for their completion. 

There also is enough reserve money 
for future development of the boat 
‘ramp program and to finance the 
transfer and first year of boat registra- 
tions by the Parks and Wildlife 
Department. 


INGENIOUS—District 12 developed ramps that could 
be built inside and later placed at the launch site. 


BOLSTERS TOURISM—Boat ramps, like this one on Copano Bay near State 
Highway 35, encourage the use of Texas’ expanding recreational areas. 


Brazos River Adventure 


Two retired Highway Department employees, Fred 
Burkett and P. H. (Pat) Caldwell, and a friend com- 
pleted an adventurous trip down the Brazos River 
recently. Both men had been resident engineers 
most of their long Department careers and both were 
working in the Houston District when they retired. 
Burkett’s 36-year career ended in 1959 and his last 
payroll title was engineer of special services. He also 


worked in the Wichita Falls and Fort Worth districts. 

Caldwell began working for the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1921 and retired in 1963 as a right of way 
agent. Before transferring to District 12 in 1941, he 
worked in District 6. 

The Brazosport Facts in Freeport carried an article 
in June on their river escapades. Written by Jesse 
Miller, it is excerpted below. 


Three members of the “senior set” who are admit- 
tedly in “our second childhood” realized the Tom and 
Huck fixation they'd nursed for years when they 
pulled up in a 15-foot cabin cruiser at Bimco Marina 
in Freeport recently. 

Fred Burkett, Palmer Olsen and P. H. (Pat) Cald- 
well . . . completed the final 230-mile leg of an 800- 
mile trip down the often treacherous Brazos River. 
The trip was broken up into several smaller excursions 
dating back almost a year. 

All three of the adventurers are more than 70 years 
young. Burkett ... is oldest of the trio at 75. His 
seniority, and possibly because “I own the boat,” 
gave him privileges as the navigator and unofficial 


captain. 
Olsen, from Clifton and a veteran of both world 
wars, is 74... Caldwell . . . has the retired edge on 


Burkett and Olsen. Caldwell is a spry, chipper 72. 

They are three of the most remarkable men you'll 
ever hope to meet. They bounce about with sparkling 
eyes and a constant, amusing chatter, tossing play- 
ful insults and jokes about. 

You’d never know that the merry threesome had 
just spent three tough days fighting the Brazos River 
in a 15-foot boat whose appearance certainly betrays 
its dependability. 

“In the upper reaches where the water was often 
low we used a small skiff,” said Burkett. “We needed 


the smaller boat, especially between Possum Kingdom 
and Lake Whitney where there are quite a few gravel 
bars. When we got to these we’d have to drag the 
boat over them.” 

Burkett outlined their course. “We started at 
Graham and went all the way into the Gulf of Mexico. 
We passed through Possum Kingdom Lake, Mineral 
Wells, Granbury, Lake Whitney, Waco, Navasota, 
and last night, we camped out near Brazoria.” 

The three adventurers said their trip wasn’t par- 
ticularly dangerous. Burkett said that they had a 
few anxious moments shooting the falls at Marlin, but 
nothing serious. 

“The falls are about 10 feet,” he began. “But 
the water was good and high. We found a chute 
and pointed the skiff where we wanted to go and got 
through okay. 

“There are some pretty good rapids between Rosen- 
berg and Richmond, too. But, they were much easier 
than the falls .. . We had a good trip,” he continued. 

The three inland sailors got at least three oppor- 
tunities to do good deeds. 

“There are many places along the river where the 
banks are badly eroded,” said Burkett. “We found 
trapped cattle on three occasions. They would come 
down for a drink and the bank would give out from 
under them, leaving them trapped on ledges. 

“When we found them, we would crowd them off 


Burkett, Palmer Olsen, and P. H. Caldwell. 


the ledges and make them swim to where the bank 
was sloped enough that they could get out,” added 
Caldwell. 

Olsen had a direct confrontation with a trapped 
yearling on the final leg of the trip. 

“We found this young calf trapped on a ledge up 
the river apiece and I felt sorry for him,” Olsen began. 
“So I used a boat hook and finally got up on the 
slippery ledge with him. 

“Well, it used to irritate me how tacklers would hit 
Jim Brown high and bounce off of him when he would 
run with the ball. I used to tell my friends that I’d 
like just one crack at him. I'd hit him low and show 
those football players how to cut a man down. 

“So, here I was on this narrow, slick ledge with 
this skinny calf. He charged me and I put a block 
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At the journey’s end—This adventuresome trio mastered the long Brazos River. From left: Fred 
Burkett and Caldwell are retired Highway employees. 


on him. He went right through me and ran back 
on the bank, using the slickest, skinniest ledge you 
can imagine. We still don’t believe that he made it 
down that narrow path. 

“Anyway, after that calf went through me like that 
I’m not sure I’d fool with somebody like Brown.” 

Why do people try trips like this? 

“I just like to be outdoors,” said Olsen. “I’m not 
a fisherman or a hunter—yjust like to be outdoors.” 

“I’ve got my ice box full of fish,” added Burkett. 
“There’s no use fishing all the time. There’s a lot of 
adventure on that river. 

“Anyway, we're all in our second childhoods,” he 
joked. “We’re all playing Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer.” 

“I agree with Fred,” beamed Caldwell. “Only I 
call it ‘delayed adolescence.’” @ 


Photograph courtesy BRAZOSPORT FACTS 


Fishing is great on Lake Weatherford. Several 
public fishing areas dot the scenic shoreline of 
this 1,280-acre lake. Commercial facilities are 
easily accessible. 
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Sailing is a popular pastime on White Rock ‘anu >»: 
Lake in Dallas and other Lakes Trail waterways. == a = =) aa 
There are numerous lakes in and around Big D. : : : 
Smaller but equally scenic is Bachman Lake (on 


Loop 12 near Love Field) with its pleasant picnic 
spots and paddle boats. Dallas, a city of 
unending attractions is a cultural, fashion, and 
food mecca for Texan and tourist alike. 


LAKES TRAIL 
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Texas, a land of lakes, is a mecca 
for water lovers who will enjoy me- 
andering along the Lakes Trail. 

The state’s nearly 6,000 square 
miles of inland waters are exceeded 
only by Alaska’s glacier-locked ex- 
panse. Almost two million Texans 
fish in fresh water. Add boatmen, 
skiers, swimmers, divers, sunseekers 
—and the sum is greater than the 
population, because visitors love 
Texas’ lakes, too. 

Texas’ lakes range from huge Tex- 
oma on the Oklahoma line to sprawl- 
ing Falcon on the Rio Grande border 
with Mexico. Sampling a few of the 
best, this blue-water route will intro- 
duce 20 or more lakes in a wide 
range of settings. Some _ sparkle 
within sight of towering skyscrapers, 
and others are far from crowds in the 
quiet countryside. A host of public 
recreation areas and state and county 
parks line the lakesides. 

Fishermen may expect cooperation 
from varieties of fighting bass, from 
trophy-size: catfish, and from sunfish, 
bream, crappie, and drum. _ Fish 
year-round in Texas. 

Broad, open water, or secluded 
coves—both await the sail, power, or 
paddle enthusiast. And a myriad of 
Texas’ waterways are there for your 
year-round pleasure . . . all along the 
Lakes Trail. 


Pleasant countryside and small communities lie 
along the Lakes Trail. One of the top attrac- 
tions in Pilot Point, a frontier settlement whose 
central square was marked off on Christmas Day 
in 1854, is its bank, above. The bank was 
robbed by Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow and 
filmed for the recent movie about the notorious 
pair. En route to Gainesville, the Trail passes 
signs of oil production amid farm and ranchlands. 
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Between Fort Worth and. Dallas, the Lakes Trail 
passes Six Flags over Texas, the amusement 
park that draws more than two million visitors 
annually. Seventy-five rides, the Crazy Horse 
Saloon, musical variety shows, and balloons are 
some of the park delights. 


Camping is an adventure anywhere along the 
Lakes Trail, including the Pat Mayse Reservoir, 
north of Paris just off US 271. Recently com- 
pleted by the Corps of Engineers, this 6,000- 
acre lake has excellent recreation and water 
sport potential. The population of Paris ex- 
plodes during the Art Fair in May and the 
Rodeo and annual Red River Valley Exposition 
in August. West of Paris is Lake Gibbon, loca- 
tion of the Gambill Wildlife Refuge, and north 
of town, Lake Crook, scene of the Paris Open 
Water Ski Tournament each July. 
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Many of the antique shops in this part of the 
state are much like small museums. This is the 
Whitney Antique Shop. Nearby Lake Whitney, 
a favorite with Trail travelers, boasts a 250- 
mile shoreline for year-round fishing, towering 
cliffs blanketed with wild flowers during spring, 
and clear blue water. Skin divers explore its 
sheltered coves. On the southeast shoreline is 
a fine state park with paved trailer stands, 
screened shelters, three boat ramps, and two 


airstrips. Linger awhile, then travel on—to 
Meridian State Park, then Glen Rose for the 
famed Dinosaur Trail. Some of the ancient 


imprints are in the boulder-filled Paluxy River. 


Loy Lake, southwest of Denison, is nestled in a 
wooded area of a county park. It is a favorite 
with picnickers and fishermen. There are many 
lakes and attractions in this general vicinity: 
Austin College in Sherman, Sam Rayburn Library 
in Bonham, Bonham State Park, Lake Fannin 
north of Bonham, and the Frank Buck Zoo and 
Centennial Monument in Gainesville. 
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A lone angler tries his luck on the great expanse 
of Lake Texoma. Facilities for recreation on this 
lake are exceptional. Besides large marinas, 
swimming, and boating areas, the Eisenhower 
State Park has campsites, shelters, picnic areas, 
and hiking trails. There are more than 50 
public areas along the 1,100-mile shoreline. 


From the steps of the Amon G. Carter Museum 
of Western Art—a glimpse of the Forth Worth 
skyline. The museum boasts a multimillion dollar 
collection of pictures, sculpture, books, and other 
objects of Western art, featuring permanent 
collections of Frederick Remington and Charles 
Russell. Fort Worth—’’Where the West Begins” 
—has its famed Southwestern Exposition, Fat 
Stock Show and Rodeo, Casa Mdhana Theatre, 
and lush botanical gardens, aquarium, and zoo. 
Heritage Hall, Pioneers’ Rest, and the Log Cabin 
Village will delight the history-conscious visitor. 
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The Texas Railroad Museum, with exhibits rang- 
ing from a private presidential car to a New 
Orleans streetcar to a vintage steam engine, is 
only one of Weatherford’s many attractions. 
Don’t overlook Dore’s Doll Museum, the Lillian 
Jones Antique Shop, Marie’s Doll Museum, the 
Rockhound Museum, the public market place, 
and, of course, Chandor Gardens. A statue of 
Peter Pan in Cherry Park is a tribute to a 
Weatherford girl, Mary Martin. 


Marinas dot the 200-mile shoreline of Lake 
Tawakoni, one of the best-equipped lakes in 
the nation. Located about 30 miles east of 
Dallas, it has a weather station for up-to-the- 
minute forecasts, navigational beacons, day 
warning flags, and night warning lights. A boat 
ramp, built by the Highway Department, is on 
the east end of the FM 35 bridge, Texas’ long- 
est inland bridge. 
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The Case for Freeways 


Two recent newspaper items 
crossed our desk, one an editorial, 
the other a news story, and both give 
strong support to freeway systems for 
urban areas. 


An editorial from the PORTLAND 
(Oregon) JOURNAL: 

The construction of a freeway 
through a city is disruptive. Many 
hardships are created for owners of 
homes and other establishments who 
are forced to move. State and fed- 
eral governments have an obligation 
to do all they can to ease the blow for 
them. 

But it goes beyond the bounds of 
fair argument to raise the emotional 
charge, as was done elsewhere in 
The Journal the other day, that “the 
Oregon State Highway Department is 
doing its best to strangle what life 
is left in our city, girdling us with a 
concrete garrote and showing just 
about the same amount of compas- 
sion as did the executioners who used 
that ancient Spanish device.” 

Freeways are not strangling Port- 
land. They are unstrangling it. The 
city is most choked with traffic where 
it is not served by a freeway. The 
need for relief is greatest where the 
Mt. Hood Freeway will be built. 


The Highway Department is ac- 
cused of pandering to the automobile 
at a time when we ought to begin “de- 
veloping an effective system of mass 
transit.” 

But the Highway Department did 
not invent the automobile. Nor did 
it cause the enormous growth in ve- 
hicular usage. That came as the re- 
sult of individual decisions by ordin- 
ary people. The decline of mass 
transit over the past quarter century 
is the direct result of John Q. Public’s 
choice of the automobile even though 
streets were not adequate to handle 
vehicular traffic. 

Nobody believes that freeway-borne 
automobiles are the ultimate answer. 
They must be supplemented by mass 
transit... . A metro system will have 
to have public support, and the public 
will have to understand that transit 
will be an ally of the private automo- 
bile in moving people about. Emo- 
tional blasts at the State Highway De- 
partment are both unfair and irrele- 
vant. 

And then this AP story from Santa 
Barbara, California: 

Last January a University of Cal- 
ifornia professor set out to measure 
community reaction to noise, includ- 
ing the roar from a freeway past his 
home. 


He mailed out 1,000 question- 
naires, got 300 replies and Sunday dis- 
closed some surprising findings. 

“People object more to barking 
dogs, light aircraft and the motor- 
cycle of some kid down the street, all 
of which register under 60 decibels, 
than they do to the freeway with its 
constant level of 90 to 100 decibels,” 
said Dr. Norman K. Sanders, a spec- 
ialist in environmental pollution at 
the UC campus here. 

‘Also, they seemed to be more 
sensitive to noise pollution when there 
was such a public furor in February 
and March about the pollution of the 
beaches from a leaking off-shore oil 
well. 

“T thought the freeway, which with 
its rattling, banging trucks is the most 
constant source of sound in Santa 
Barbara, would draw the most com- 
plaints. But it wasn’t even mentioned 
by people living more than three 
blocks away, even though the freeway 
noise level there is within a few deci- 
bels of that of a plane passing over- 
head,” Sanders said. 

The geography professor said he 
plans to call in sociologists and psy- 
chologists to help analyze the results 
of his noise survey. 

“We just didn’t realize,’ he said, 
“how complex people are.” @ 


A CORKER—Vandals often throw bottles at Interstate signs— 
and sometimes the bottles pierce the one-half-inch plywood 
signs without breaking. But District 16 recently came up with 
the real capper. This sign about 14 miles north of Corpus 
Christi was not only pierced by a quart beer bottle, but some- 
one took the time to put a cap on it. Russell Reeb reported 
the bottle was empty. 


The Big Nine 


In 1968 nine states accounted for half of ali the 
travel in the United States, Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator F. C. Turner reported in June. 

All things being equal, this should also mean that 
about half of all the federal gasoline taxes paid last 
year came from these nine states. 

Turner said that each state reported in excess of 
30 billion vehicle miles traveled. California, with 
106 billion vehicle miles, led by a wide margin, fol- 
lowed by: New York, 62.3 billion; Texas, 62.2 bil- 
lion; Pennsylvania, 56.9 billion; Ohio, 52.8 billion; 
Illinois, 52.1 billion; Michigan, 48 billion; New Jersey, 
37.7 billion; and Florida, 34.8 billion. 

When seven additional states are added to the nine 
listed above, two thirds of the nation’s travel is ac- 
counted for. The trend toward a higher proportion of 
urban travel was continued in 1968 with urban travel 
comprising 50.3 per cent of the total compared with 
50.1 per cent in 1967, said Turner. @ 


Relax, Sports Fans 


The Highway Commission moved last month to 
prevent future traffic jams around the Texas Stadium 
that is being built for the Dallas Cowboys in Irving. 

The Commission conditionally approved proposed 
changes to the SH183 -SH114 - Loop12 - Spur 348 
interchange. After extensive studies, the Highway 
Department has recommended a seven-point proposed 
program that will widen many entrance and exit ramps, 
replace some entrance ramps with exit ramps, pro- 
vide additional entrance ramps, widen perimeter serv- 
ice roads, and separate at grade some exit ramps. 

If the City of Irving accepts the provisions, the 
Highway Department will enter into an agreement to 
provide the necessary changes. Of course, the re- 
visions will have to be approved by the US Department 
of Transportation, Bureau of Public Roads. @ 
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By GEORGE M. WILLIAMS 


Maintenance Construction Supervisor 
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Abilene, District 8 


A bomb-laden truck tore out about 100 feet of guardrail on this IH 20 bridge over the 
Colorado River and fell 40 feet, killing the driver and scattering crates of 975-lb bombs. 


t was breakfast time in Roscoe, a town located 
eight miles west of Sweetwater on Interstate 20. 
The date was June 18. Three drivers and two relief 
drivers, driving three tractor-trailers, stopped for 
breakfast and fuel. Each truck was loaded with forty 
975-lb CBU 24B/B bombs. The loads originated 
in Parsons, Kansas, and were destined for an unknown 
embarkment depot in Southern California. 

One truck and driver would never reach their 
destination. 

At 8:23 a.m. the Colorado City Police Department 
was notified of an accident at the Colorado River 
Bridge on IH 20 north of town. The report was that 
one of the vehicles involved in the accident was 
hauling explosives. 

Within 15 minutes Highway Department mainten- 
ance employees, the Department of Public Safety, 
and the Colorado City Police Department, working 
together, had traffic detoured to the US 80 business 
route through Colorado City. 

The accident occurred between the lead truck and 
a farm tractor—both traveling west on the approach 
to the twin bridges over the river. The farm tractor 
was struck from the rear in the travel lane and 
destroyed. The driver, Nick Soliz, was thrown over 
the guardrail and down a 30-foot concrete riprap. 
He was hospitalized with multiple injuries. 


The truck ricocheted across the highway into the 


guardrail, tearing out 15 steel guardrail posts and 
approximately 100 feet of rail, and plummeted into 
the riverbed 40 feet below. The driver was killed and 
bombs were scattered under the bridge. 

Traffic was immediately rerouted away from the 


structure. Sightseers dispersed willingly. 

Officials of Webb Air Force Base at Big Spring 
were advised of the accident. They notified Fort 
Hood at Killeen and an Army team was flown in to 
inspect the bombs. [hey arrived at 12:45 pi. 
After examining the bombs, an Army spokesman said 
the only danger from that particular type of bomb 
was from fire. However, if the bombs had detonated, 
the two 580-foot bridges would have been destroyed. 

With the Army’s assurance, IH 20 was opened to 
traffic while soldiers guarded the bombs. Early the 
next morning a local trucking contractor began bomb 
removal and the highway was again closed to traffic. 

The bombs were soon loaded and awaiting safe 
escort to Abilene by the Department of Public Safety. 
The highway was opened to traffic and the first car 
crossed the Colorado River at 1:55 p.m. 

Damage to the structure was estimated at approxi- 
mately $1,500. The truck and farm tractor were total 
losses. Unfortunately, the truck driver paid the 
ultimate price. 
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Big Spring Herald, saying—lIt can be 
nothing but good news that two more 
important highway development projects 
are ahead for Big Spring . . . contracts 
can be let probably next month for the 
widening and four-laning of US 87 south 
from FM 700 to Hearn Street, and the 
widening and four-laning of the remainder 
of FM 700 from Goliad Street to IH 20 
on the East. 

Commercial as well as_ residential 
growth along both thoroughfares calls for 
the wider, safer roads... . When roads 
and streets are improved, progress is right 
there. 


Fort Worth Star Telegram, reporting 
that—Two prominent Fort Worth men 
charged the Dallas district office of the 
Texas Highway Department with ‘‘dragging 
its feet’’ in building Interstate 35W _ be- 
tween Fort Worth and Denton. 

The head of the Dallas office said there 
were no undue delays, and the chairman 
of the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce’s 
metropolitan highway committee agreed. 

(Oilman Larry) Meeker said powerful 
Dallas civic leaders were responsible for 
the delays in building 35W. 

“They just kept the people so busy on 
their priorities they haven’t had time for 
our problems here,’’ Meeker said. 

Garrett Morris, a Fort Worth attorney 
and member of the Highway Commission 
maintained the critics did not understand 
the difficulties involved in the project, 
particularly in the interchange at IH 35W 
and 35E. 

He blamed delays on weather and said 
that the interstate system is heavily de- 
pendent on federal funds, which he said 
were suspended for a long period last 
year. 


Victoria Advocate, pleading — Since 
skidding on the rain-slick pavement seems 
to post the most imminent threat of mul- 
tiple death along this traffic artery (US 59 
from the Guadalupe River bridge south to 
Goldman Hill), the thought occurs that 
there might be some temporary means of 
at least alleviating the slickness of the 
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pavement pending further construction. 

It is a safety measure that at least 
ought to be given some Serious considera- 
tion. 


Dallas Morning News, in a UPI story 
from Abilene—A device which runs from 
175 to 225 yards of concrete a day has 
been built by an Abilene firm which will 
make bridge-building five times faster. 

Leon Wilson of Lubbock and Wayne Wil- 
son of Abilene designed a riprap screed 
which was built by Bailey Bridge Inc. of 
Abilene to lay cement down the slopes 
of overpasses and bridges. 

“It’s the only machine of its kind in 
the nation,’’ said Leon Wilson, who with 
his brother was named field superinten- 
dent contractor to build eight overpass 
slopes on US 87 near Lubbock. 


Tyler Telegraph, revealing — Smith 
County’s Commission Court today unani- 
mously adopted a resolution designating 
the city and county’s new future loop as 
the ‘‘Brady Gentry Parkway.” 

The resolution cites Gentry’s public 
service as having “. . . left an indelible 
imprint on the progress and development 
of the State of Texas . . . and the Texas 
Highway Department, while serving as the 
Chairman of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion...” 


Kilgore News Herald, in “The Pub- 
lisher’s Scratch Pad’’—Kilgore, and all of 
Texas, is getting valuable publicity from 
the Texas Travel Trails. . .”’ 


Orange Leader, asserting—-There was a 
time within the past two years when many 
of us were skeptical of the idea that the 
Orange County government could set up 
a pay-as-we-go program for meeting the 
local share of the cost of proposed Texas 
Highway Department projects. 

The issue was a critical one because 
some $3.5 million in local funds were 
needed over the next decade for projects 
on which more than $12 million in state 
and federal funds would be spent. 


Last week, County Judge Charlie 


Grooms unveiled a flexible five-year sched- 
uie through which the county government 
will be able to finance out of current in- 
come, without borrowing, a part of the 
over-all THD program. 

. taxpayers .. . not only will get 
the roads they need so badly, but also will 
get them at lower cost to themselves than 
would have been the case if a bond issue 
had been approved for that purpose. 


Port Arthur News, relating — State 
Highway Commissioners today asked 
some pointed questions of a Jefferson 
County delegation requesting the State 
Highway Department take over the new 
Gulfgate bridge at Port Arthur, and ap- 
proaches leading to it from both sides. 

Chairman Greer pointed out that it 
will be March of 1970, at least, before 
the bridge is open to traffic and said it 
would be premature for the state to con- 
sider taking it over now. 


Abilene Reporter-News, from its Austin 
Bureau—The American Association of 
State Highway Officials is trying to get 
Congress to extend the funds allotted to 
the federal highway program past the 
present 1975 cutoff date... . the associa- 


_ tion is pressing a proposal made by Texas 


Highway Commissioner Dewitt Greer that 
calls for an untimelimited commitment 
by the federal government. 

. highways must undergo a mini- 
mum five-year study before a proposal is 
ever made for the money. If the program 
is not extended within the next year, state 
highway departments will not know what 
kind of plans to make for the future. 

Greer's proposal . . . calls for the plan 
to extend forever with definite percentage 
guidelines being established for each class 
of federally supported roads. 


Wichita Falls Record-News, declaring— 
Appraisal work for acquisition of right of 
way on the eastern terminus of Kell Free- 
way is to begin immediately, and appraisal 
of the segment from Holliday west has 
been accelerated, Roy Lanford, senior 
right of way engineer, reports. 
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Deep in the Heart of 


TEXAS 


Story and photographs by Francis L’Ange Boyd 


THE L. V. DUNCANS—For more than 27 years they have farmed 
along the banks of the Lampasas River deep in the heart of Texas. 


he gentle Lampasas River flows 
through Bell County, deep in 

the heart of Texas. West of FM 440, 
a dusty road crosses the Lampasas 
on an old country bridge of iron and 
thick rattling oak planks. Built in 
1914, the old bridge has withstood 
the tests of time and the river. Tall 
pecan and oak trees form a thick, 
leafy canopy over the bridge. As one 
crosses under the canopy, it’s as if 
he has been transported through a 
tunnel of time — to another world 
where the ways of life are different. 

About a mile west of the bridge 
lives L. V. Duncan and his wife Cleo. 
You can read it on a mail box in front 
of a house with a red fence and a 
fine 40-year old shingle roof. A 
large fieldstone chimney runs up the 
east side of the house, and nearby 
farm sheds are shaded by oaks. 

Duncan and his wife have been 
farming about 300 acres in this part 
of Texas for the last 27 years. That 
is, until recently. Since he turned 65, 
Duncan has had to slow down a little 
so now he works only 133 acres. He 
still does his own hoeing, works stead- 
ily on a nearby farm, and part time on 
two others. 

Like all farmers, his mind always 
seems to be on the weather. A recent 
hailstorm brought to mind past hail- 
storms he has weathered. Looking 
at his fields of rich green corn and 
cotton, Duncan said, “One hailstorm 
came in with a roar and a friend with 
a new truck liked to have had a wall- 
eyed fit. The hail was so big he was 
forced to run to the pump house and 
helplessly watch while the hail beat 
his truck. Fortunately, he had in- 
surance.” 

Duncan said he had a small pig he 
wanted to protect from the hail but 
couldn’t catch it. As the hail hit the 
pig, it ran as if it thought Duncan 
were chunking at it. Duncan chased the 
squealing pig down the road before 
he finally caught it in a brush pile. 

A neighbor remarked, “You must 
think a terrible lot of that little pig 
cause I wouldn’t go out for a great 
big hog in hail like that.” 

Duncan had another hail story — 
one to end all hail stories. 


The Duncan farm home nestles among the trees just south of the river. Duke greets visitors. 


The Duncans and grandson Lester rest under a shade tree, while Duncan displays the chair 


he “bottomed” with rope. 
was 12 years old. 


Duncan has been applying this type bottom to chairs since he 


“I can show you where in nineteen 
hundred and sixteen, the sixth day of 
June, it hailed so bad it dented heavy 
sheet iron so that it leaked. Some 
of the hail was so big it wouldn’t fit 
in a gallon bucket to make ice cream. 
It killed chickens and turkeys, injured 
stock, and broke the backs and hips 
of grown cattle. Some died and some 
had to be shot. The hail came right 
down through shingles and lathes and 
through the ceiling. It looked like 
somebody had beat the roof with a 
maul or sledgehammer. 

“My aunt, her husband, and their 
two children crawled under a table 
til it was over. You couldn’t tell 
where the rows in a field were be- 
cause the ground was beaten so bad 
by the hail. Clods were plowed up 
as big as a dishpan. We replanted 
the very next evening and still got a 
pretty good crop. A neighbor waited 
a day after us and couldn’t cultivate 
his ground very well and never did get 
a good crop.” 

As bad as the hailstorms are, Dun- 
can believes that hurricanes are even 
more trouble. 

“We were penning goats in Hurri- 
cane Carla and the 90-mile-an-hour 
wind blew the brim off my hat down 
around my neck. I had to hold one 
hand over my eyes and pen goats with 
the other. We penned 1,400 and lost 
only one goat, and that was an old 
one. If goats can get to shelter or in 
the bluffs, they stay dry as a chip. 
Forty goats were caught in the open 
in the driving rain and were soaked 
so bad we couldn’t drive ’em. 

“They wouldn’t move. Some of 
them just fell down stiff. As long as 
they weren’t limber, we knew they 
were alive. We had to throw them 
on a truck like wood. We put them 
in a shed, and the next day all of 
them got up and walked off.” 

Duncan spent a little time farming 
in the Aransas Pass area with his 
brother during the Depression. They 
had a good crop in 730 and ’31, but 
the mosquitoes were so thick they 
could not hire hands to pick it. 

“T’ve seen dead mosquitoes as thick 
as a carpet on the ground where 
they'd been killed by the flare from 


Deep in the Heart of Texas 


an oil well. We plowed from sunup 
to sundown for six bits a day. You 
could go to Corpus Christi and get 
more groceries for five dollars than 
you can get for 30 dollars today.” 
Duncan recalled a time during the 
Depression in South Texas when he 
and his dad were following the drag 
vf a coyote with their trap on its 


leg. They trailed it to a shock of feed. 


“We were right there at it,” said 
Duncan, “when the coyote started 
running just a few feet from me. I 
was surprised, shot, and missed. I 
ran after it for 300 yards or so until 
I was so tired I couldn’t run anymore. 
I was so tired I was shaking. When 
I stopped, the coyote stopped, too. 
He was in the open about 100 yards 
or more ahead of me. My gun was 
shaking, you bet it was, in every 
direction, and I couldn’t hold still so 
I just shot anyway and killed him. I 
hit him in the neck with a .22 Stevens 
Crackshot, a little kid gun. I bought 
it in 1926 and my brother still has it.” 

Duncan’s dad was amazed and 
wanted to know how he had man- 
aged such a shot. Duncan said it was 


an accident and he did not know the 
gun would shoot that far on a level. 

“IT was really running after that 
trap because I thought it might come 
loose. There were plenty of wolves 
but traps were scarce during the De- 
pression.” 

Duncan and his wife returned to 
Central Texas 27 years ago. On two 
occasions flood waters from the Lam- 
pasas River have come dangerously 
close to their picturesque house. In 
1957, roaring like a freight train, the 
swollen river surged over its banks 
and into Duncan’s fields, leaving 
Johnson grass seed to grow where it 
had been. 

The river rose again in *59, com- 
ing within a few yards of Duncan’s 
home, filling a neighbor’s sheds, and 
washing out telephone lines 60 feet 
above the river bottom. The dirt 
road connecting his land with the 
outside world was under water, so 
Duncan and his wife were isolated for 
about 30 hours. 

That old dirt road was the only 
line of communication with neighbors 
when Duncan was a small boy. That 


Duke and Lester stroll between the neat rows of cotton and corn on the Duncan farm. 


is, until the first telephone came to 
the area. 

“I remember about 1913 when the 
telephone came in from Copperas 
Cove,” recalls Duncan. “There were 
16 of us on that first line. If you 
didn’t ring fast, you didn’t get your 
number, not with 16 people trying 
out a new thing. We didn’t have 
radios in those days, so after supper 
about dark my dad, Tom Duncan, 
played the French harp over the phone 
and everybody on the line listened. 
My dad could play any song after 
hearing it only once, and better than 
the way he heard it I always thought.” 

“My dad had some fun about him, 
and he always had an answer of 
some kind just that quick,” said Dun- 
can, snapping his fingers. “Once a 
man asked him, “Tom, how can I 
stop a hog from eatin’ chickens?’ 
‘I_can stop ’em according to their 
colors.’ ‘How’s that, Tom?’ ‘I can 
stop a white hog just by putting a 
red one in the pen with him.’ ‘How’s 
that?’ ‘Well, the red one will beat 
the white one to the chickens every- 
time .. . he’s got longerdegsas 

One of Duncan’s closest friends is 
a big-boned, black and tan hound 
named Duke. Although only about 
a year and a half old, Duke weighs 
80 pounds and Duncan thinks he 
might get bigger. 

“I found him down the road in a 
box when he was just a little puppy. 
He couldn’t even eat milk and bread. 
I had to show him how,” recalls Dun- 
can, looking at Duke with pride. 
“I’ve been offered a hundred dollars 
for him.” 

When Duke was about six months 
old, he jumped a coon in the front 
yard and Duncan watched the ensuing 
battle. The coon wrapped itself 
around the dog’s neck and Duke 
couldn’t shake him. The coon fought 
for its life, clawing and chewing the 
screaming dog. Mrs. Duncan heard 
the racket and ran to the door. 

“Get that coon off before he kills 
the dog,” she yelled at her husband. 

“No,” said Duncan, “I’m gonna 
watch him kill that coon.” 

The dog was at a terrible disad- 
vantage at that point. Duncan 


Duncan plays with his friend Duke. The big hound dog has proved invaluable in guarding 
the farm against predatory animals. 


Breakfast time for one of Duke’s wards. 


watched the struggle without raising 
a hand. Duke finally got away and 
ran for the house on three legs, drag- 
ging an injured paw. He looked back 
and saw the coon running the other 
way, so he attacked again. After 
30 minutes, Duke finally emerged vic- 
torious. 

“T didn’t think he had it in him. 
When he ran for the porch, I thought 
he was all through,” recalls Duncan. 

After Duke’s ordeal by fire, he 
proved valuable to Duncan over and 
over again. He kills coons that pester 
the farm and can kill a skunk without 
carrying the odor home. One night 
Duke bayed an ocelot in the chicken 
house. The ocelot ran when Duncan 
came with a light and a gun, but Duke 
soon treed it. Then Duncan and 
Duke polished it off. 

Despite Duke’s aggressiveness on 
the hunt, Duncan maintains the dog 
is gentle. 

“He’s good with calves and he’d 
never hurt a little child. He’s a 
gentle dog.” In fact, their cat not only 
sleeps with Duke it sleeps on him. 

The dog eats 20 pounds of Purina 
a week not counting the scraps he gets 
at home and from a neighbor. 

“IT don’t know how much he can 
eat,’ Duncan said. “I’ve never seen 
him when he wouldn’t eat. When he 
was eight months old, he still drank 
a gallon of milk a day. I guess that’s 
why he grew so big and shiny. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duncan have raised 
five children, four boys and a girl. 
They are expecting a twelfth grand- 
child in September. The Duncans 
have visited their daughter in New 
York state several times. I asked him 
what he thought of that part of the 
country. 

iW cllenitsallarishts malt senicesit 
you like mountains. But I was glad 
to get back to Texas. I like Texas, 
its my home.” 

About a year ago somebody stole 
Duke and the dog was reported seen 
near Lometa, a small town about 40 
miles northwest. Duke soon found 
his way home, and once he got back 
he stayed . . . like Duncan himself, 
who is deeply rooted in the heart of 
Texas. @ 


THAT OUGHTA DO IT—Pat Montgomery, left, and Richard Dube set a mileage marker into 
place on IH 35 near District 14 headquarters. The white numbers, on a green background, 
indicate that it is 241 miles from the middle of the Rio Grande in Laredo to this point. 
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“Mommy, what are those little 
green signs with the numbers on 
them?” 

“Why, my dear, those are mile- 
posts used by the Texas Highway 
Department to spot possible haz- 
ardous highway locations. A 


buildup ‘of accidents at a specific — 


location sends engineers and other 
experts out to check on the causes 
of accidents and to take steps to 
reduce or eliminate hazards.” 
Well, this may not be typical 
dialogue between mother and 
child, but many Texas motorists 


have been asking themselves, and 


the Highway Department, what 
those “little green signs with the 
numbers” mean. : 

The signs can be a help to 
motorists. If his car should break 


‘the scene and, later, | 
ing the location in accident re 
‘That’s when the Highway 
Department comes into the pic- 
ture— using the reports to analyze _ 


down or he should run out of gas, c 
he reports the nearest milepost to 
the garage or service station as a — 


ae 


curately accident sites, 
directing t 


ports. 


possible hazardous locations. 


Mileposts are numbered in in- 
creasing order from the southern — 
of Interstate 


est rn ends: 


are nee ed from mileposts de- : 
termined by Planning oF Di- — 


The Highway Patrol and ofhcs — 
law enforcement agencies use the : 
mileposts fo. pinpoint more ac- | 
both in — 
emergency units to 

0 in describ- — 


For example. on 


s 0? 6 on IH 35 is at the cen 
the Rio Grande at Laredo 
last milepost on IH 35 wou 
near milepost 504.23 at the 
_end of the Red River Bridg 
of Gainesville at the T. 

- ome state line. oo 


| rom | the Texas-New 


line near Anthony, north 
| Paso. 
center of the Sabine River 
near Orange at the Texas-l 
ana state line. 


Milepost 880.52 is 


Actually, all state-mz 


‘highways i in Texas are mi le 
However, the marker 
Interstate highways al 


the J passing motorist. 


RETIREMENTS 


(As of August 31, 1969) 
40 Years 


Construction Division 
Jed N. Robinson, Construction Engineer 
District 18 
Thomas S. Reeves Jr., Shop Foreman III 
District 21 
Clyde E. Salter, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 


District 6 
Walter L. Ray, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
William H. Whitaker, Skilled Laborer 
District 13 


Joe B. Bain, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Claude R. Smith, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 20 
Earl N. Gibney, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 


District 12 
Alfred A. Laake, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 
Arlie T. Leach, Shop Foreman III 
Cater H. Lindsey, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 22 
Santos A. Montana, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


25 Years 
Materials and Tests Division 
Melvin L. Stroman, Engineering Aide IV 
Planning Survey Division 

Anna B. Murchison, Clerical Supervisor [I 

District 3 
Milburn F. Goforth, Skilled Laborer 

District 11 

Elton M. Moody, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


DISthictaels 
Harry W. Horndt, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 
Meredith M. Peters Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Isidoro Rodriguez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Feliberto Zertuche, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 16 
Gordon P. Marshall, Engineering Technician IV 
District 12 
Randall E. Harrington, Watchman III 


AWARDS 


District 3 
Ozzie B. Neely, Skilled Laborer 
District 8 
Lyndon C. Allen, Design Engineer 
Clint M. Frazier, Skilled Laborer 
Talbot B. Kelly Jr., Common Laborer 
District 9 
Horace C. Whitley, Skilled Laborer 
District 10 
Thomas B. Dickson, Engineering Technician IV 
James L. Green, Skilled Laborer 
Clea B. Johnson, Draftsman III 
John M. McCarty, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 11 
Orron P. Jones, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 12 
Charles P. Wilbanks, District Safety Coordinator 
District 19 
Earnest Bewley, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Evan J. Rankin, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
District 20 
David C. Brown, Skilled Laborer 
District 23 
William M. Pittman Jr., Draftsman II 
District 24 


Lawrence W. Adams, Special Assignments Engineer 
Norman O. Miller, Engineering Technician V 


On Gulf Freeway 


(Excerpting from an article by 
HOUSTON POST reporter Ed Rivers, 
we offer the following.) 

Houston traffic moves faster now 
than it did several years ago. 

William V. Ward, urban designing 
engineer, Urban Office, said that 
timed trips have been made every 
year since 1955 to see if traffic is 
moving faster or slower. 

The test drivers start at the inter- 
section of Main and Texas downtown 
and drive as far as they can in 10 
minutes. Their routes meander to all 
points on the compass. 

“And the distance has increased 
every year,’ Ward said. 
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Ward is one of a host of local, state, 
and federal employees saddled with 
the Herculean task of figuring out how 
to get John and Jane Doe from A to 
B with the least peril to life and limb 
and a minimum of grating on the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Fundamentally, the transportation 
scholars are divided into two camps, 
mass transit, and superfreeways. The 
mass transit proponents want to stuff 
people into pneumatic tubes and shoot 
them like department store receipts to 
their destination, and the freeway 
planners envision vast silver ribbons 
reaching out to the very ends of the 
earth. 


Traffic Moving 


The mass transit superpatriots 
would have us believe that all free- 
ways will in a few years become state- 
owned parking lots, and the freeway 
drummers submit that mass transit is 
suitable only for livestock and people 
who don’t know any better. 

When Ward was asked what he 
thought of Houston’s freeway system 
generally, he opined, prefacing with 
the assurance that he didn’t want to 
take the part of the braggart, that if 
it is not now the best freeway system 
on the planet, it soon will be. 

Ward explained that freeway plan- 
ners have to work with what already 
is, and that Houston, like Raquel 
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Faster 


Welch, had a lot going for it from the 
start. 

Houston’s freeway network is de- 
veloping into the ideal pattern, that 
being concentric wagonwheels with 
downtown as the hub, the freeways 
as spokes, and the loop and outer 
belts as rims. 

Ward said that the freeways are 
getting safer, too. 

“The newer freeways have better 
geometry, the ramps are better, and 
the accident rates are lower,’ Ward 
‘said. 

Ramp entry has been the subject of 
comprehensive study by _ specialists 
manning a Freeway Surveillance Cen- 


ter. The center studies the Gulf Free- 
way by television, and has experi- 
mented with signal lights to control 
entry. The project is a joimt one 
being sponsored by the Highway De- 
partment, the Texas Transportation 
Institute at College Station, and the 
US Bureau of Public Roads. 

The television watchers have come 
up with all sorts of interesting facts 
about freeway driver habits. 

For instance, the average driver 
will not blast off up an entry ramp 
unless he has at least a five-second 
interval. Some youthful throttle 
jockeys will affect their entry very 
smoothly with a three-second gap. 

This illustrates one of the prime 
problems of freeway design. Free- 
way design would be much simpler 
if all drivers drove alike. But the 
freeways must accommodate the swift 
as well as the balky. 

The entry ramps must be made 
safe for Hesistant Henrietta who noses 
out cautiously in her economy sedan 
and Horsepower Harry who comes on 
like an aircraft carrier’s steam cata- 
pult. 

Not so simple a task. Frustrating 
even to the best of minds. One con- 
cludes after grappling with the prob- 
lem that it would be wiser to simply 
endeavor to see that all drivers are 
provided with Bibles and-or beads 
and good first aid kits. 

Some say that freeways should be 
limited to the better, faster drivers. A 
driver would have to have a freeway 
license to drive on a freeway. 

Having different speeds in differ- 
ent lanes has been tried in California, 
Ward said. But it didn’t work. 

Freeway drivers could be required 
to have at least two or three pas- 
sengers. Double the number of occu- 
pants, and cut in half the number of 
cars. Ward said that cars on Houston 
freeways carry about 1.5 persons per 
car. 

Auto safety researchers at Cornell 
University, who do a large part of the 
auto safety research that gets properly 
done, have suggested what they call 


“century expressways.” Cars on cen- 
tury expressways would travel at a 
hundred miles an hour. Freeway 
cruisers would have to be inspected 
and specially licensed for freeway 
use and drivers would have to have 
freeway licenses. 

The entry ramps would be guarded 
by electronic sentries which could de- 
tect and deter a driver who had been 
drinking, a driver who was fatigued, 
or a driver who was emotionally up- 
set. 

That’s right, girls, if you gave your 
husband a bad time at breakfast, he 
would be two days late for work be- 
cause they wouldn’t let him on the 
freeway. 

And all sorts of mass transit have 
been suggested; underground, over- 
ground rail, monorail. 

Ward and his colleagues have an 
interesting theory about the Texas 
driver and mass transit. They figure 
that his tolerance to traffic congestion 
is much greater than he might think. 
That is, he will put up with a lot of 
bumper-to-bumper bedlam before he 
will forego the comfort and individual- 
ity of his automobile. 

No matter how hard the designers 
work, inevitably some troublespots 
develop in their freeways. Like the 
West Loop-Memorial-Katy Freeway 
cross-current circus. 

Houston has been something of a 
freeway pioneer. 

The Gulf Freeway was a vanguard 
and highway people all over the na- 
tion studied it. Remember what the 
Gulf Freeway was called before it was 
called the Gulf Freeway, and how it 
acquired that name? The designers 
and headline writers called it the 
“superhighway,” and the 1948 vint- 
age newspaper stories spoke of it with 
awe. 

The city’s newspapers conducted a 
name contest in 1949 and “Miss Sarah 
Yancey, better known as Sally of the 
Ambassador hotel,” won. 

Mayor Oscar Holcombe awarded 
her $100, and the superhighway be- 
came the Gulf Freeway. @ 
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De « one to handle specific fobs 

name of the game for the men in 

building of Equipment and Procurement Division. 
But they only do their thing when there is no com- 


mercial machine oo or if the machine cost is 
prohibitive. 


Over the years the machine boys aie built such — 
things as the gyratory-shear press, skid trailer, gyra- 


tory soil press, road roughness meter, traffic cone 
retrievers, mower trailers, and herbicide sprayers. 


When the Odessa and Corpus Chr sti districts began 


using reflectorized sheeting on their signs instead of 
the usual paint and beads, they didn’t know how to 
cut the 48-inch wide material. Cutting with a — 
edge and knife was not practical. — 


“We first thought ot a pape cutter with a lever ; 


Pat Arhelger designed this big 
paper cutter for the Odessa District. 


TGRA Praises Highway Measures 


Most of the discussion at the June meeting 
of the Texas Good Roads Association cen- 
tered around the constitutionality of a bill that 
would have transferred highway funds to the 
Department of Public Safety. But it all proved 
academic when Governor Preston Smith 
vetoed the bill a few days later. 

The roadmen passed a resolution condem- 
ning the bill that would have drained $11 mil- 
lion from highway funds. They also passed 
a resolution praising the Legislature and the 
- governor for a constructive session for high- 
way legislation, including the following four 
measures: 

e Senate Bill 82 auhotaes relocation 
payments to persons displaced by highway 
construction, as required for federal aid by the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968. 

e Senate Bill 74, the “implied consent” 
bill, requiring drivers to take breath tests 
under certain conditions or face loss of 
licenses. (This one is another requirement 
for federal aid.) 

e House Bill 378, liability coverage for 
Highway Department eee operating 
state equipment. 

e House Joint Resolution 28 proposing 
a constitutional amendment to provide for 
passage of road bond issues by majority vote 
instead of the two thirds now required. 

Another resolution called for Texas Con- 
gressmen to plan for future federal programs 
to begin after the completion of the Interstate 
system about 1975 so the Highway Depart- 
ment can work out its highway plans for the 
future. 

Weldon Hart, executive vice-president of 
TGRA, noted that since much of Highway 


Department funds come from the federal gov- 
ernment, “Maybe all we need is a lobbyist in 
Washington.” 

Charles Hawn, former Highway Commis- 

sioner and president of TGRA, along with 
Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer, 
questioned the constitutionality of the bill to 
transfer highway funds to DPS. ‘They said 
the constitution specifies that Highway Fund 
money can only be spent for construction, 
maintenance, and policing of highways. 
_ State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall 
said that federal regulations on relocation as- 
sistance for persons displaced in right of way 
acquisition would cost the state many miles 
of highways. Dingwall said the requirement 
not only applies to highways now financed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, but for all high- 
ways that may get federal money later. 

Dingwall forecast that 1969 would be the 
largest highway building year in history, esti- 
mating that between $450 and $475 million 
in contracts would be let, compared to the 
record high of $416 in 1966. 

TGRA officers were reelected at the annual 
meeting. Charles Hawn was named for an- 
other term, along with second vice-president 
Russell Thorstenberg of Houston. Callan 
Graham, who had been serving on an interim 
basis as first vice president since Dewitt 
Greer’s retirement in February, was named 
to that post. Treasurer Howard T. Cox and 
Weldon Hart were also reelected. 

New executive committee members are M. 
B. Killian, San Antonio; Bob Brummal, Lub- 
bock; R. W. Lorenz, Freeport; Dick Harris, 
Wichita Falls; James W. Pitcock Jr., Houston; 
and Hunter Strain, San Angelo. 
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To and From Our Readers 


New Division Manuals 

New division manuals that super- 
sede all previous circulars and admin- 
istrative orders have now been dis- 
tributed to district offices and resi- 
dencies. 

The manuals contain the policies, 
procedures, and areas of responsibility 
of the divisions. Three sets of 
manuals have been furnished the dis- 
trict headquarters and one set has 
been sent to each residency. Ad- 
ministrative Engineer Marcus Yancey 
said any suggested changes or addi- 
tions should be addressed to the divi- 
sions concerned. He said present 
plans are to reproduce certain sec- 
tions of the manuals that will need 
wider distribution. Requests for in- 
dividual sections of the manuals 
should be made to Assistant State 
Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry. 

For the past few months adminis- 
trative circulars have carried an ex- 
piration date, which indicates the date 
the circulars can be removed from 


the loose-leaf manual and replaced 
with the published changes. This 
will insure a completely up-to-date 
manual, which in turn will assure 
uniformity of compliance among the 
districts and various residencies. 
Yancey said work is also under- 
way to compile an administrative 
manual that will incorporate all ad- 
ministrative policies and Highway 
Commission minute orders. 


Say It Simply 

Walter Beach, head of publications 
for Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany in Houston, works hard in trans- 
lating engineerese into simple terms. 
Here are two examples of what Beach 
calls “foggy pieces of writing.” 

“This machine has a tendency to 
develop excessive and _ unpleasant 
audial symptoms when operating at 
elevated temperatures.” 

Why not say: This machine tends 
to be noisy when it runs hot. 

“This method permits operating 


economies in the amount of horse- 
power used to fulfill the demand.” 
Why not say: This method requires 
less horsepower. 
What we want to know is who 
interpreted the first two sentences 
for Mr. Beach? 


This Is Beautiful? 

Definition of the “Amazing Ameri- 
can”: 

He tosses beer cans and paper sacks 
out of the car window, drops candy 
wrappers and tissues on the sidewalks, 
plants auto grave yards along the 
highways — then stands up at his civic 
club and, with goose bumps on his 
skin and a lump in his throat, sings 
“America the Beautiful.” 


A Matter of Definition 

Credit for the following definitions 
goes to Deane R. Anklan, county 
engineer of Ramsey County, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: 

Public hearing—A_ scheduled riot 


“THAT HAD BETTER NOT BE 
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ANOTHER FIELD CHANGE f!! 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


D. C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


that must be recorded to comply with 
federal regulations. 

Socio-economic impact — Who’s 
gonna use; who’s gonna pay? 

Dialogue — Everybody talks, no- 
body listens. 

Meaningful dialogue—I talk, every- 
body listens. 

Federal funding—Much ado about 
nothing. 

Citizen—A taxpayer who identifies 
himself. 

Taxpayer—tThe crackpot who calls 
and doesn’t identify himself. 

Consulting engineer—Man who has 
an office, day hours, and gets paid for 
work you were expected to do at 
home in your spare time. 

Freeway — High speed roadway 
whose use is limited to people who 
don’t know how they got on or where 
to get off. 

Prime contractor — Man with no 
equipment and lots of excuses. 

Subcontractor—Man with lots of 
equipment and no excuses. 

Construction schedule — Contrac- 
tor’s answer to “Laugh In.” 

Sextant—A fabric-covered house of 
ill repute. 


July 4th Is on Friday 

Okay, you people who save every- 
thing. This year you can drag out 
your 1913 calendars because the 1913 
and 1969 calendars are exact dupli- 
cates, except for the year, of course. 


Travel News 

Highway Department tourist bu- 
reaus report that for the first six 
months this year the number of tour- 
ists visiting Texas is up 17 per cent 
as compared to the same period last 
year... . A motorist from New York 
stopped in the Orange tourist bureau 
last month with a clipping that had 
sent him to Texas to ride the Hill 
Country Trail. The newspaper arti- 
cle from the May 11 travel sections 
of the New York Times described the 
Hill Country Trail in full and included 
highlights of the other nine... . Fred 
Tyler, executive VP of the Midland 
Chamber of Commerce, and 14 per- 


sons from Midland traveled the Pecos 
Trail under chamber sponsorship dur- 
ing the Memorial Day weekend. They 
enjoyed special events like a barbecue 
in Sonora, lunch at the Alamo Village 
in Bracketville, and a tour around the 
new Amistad Reservoir. 


What, No Shoes? 

District Engineer Raymond Stotzer 
of Pharr recently received a request 
from a Weslaco schoolgirl for color 
photographs of the White House, 
models of wooden shoes of Switzer- 
land, and pictures of the 37 Presi- 
dents of the United States. 

Unable to fill her request, Stotzer 
sent her what he had — a highway 
travel map and several publications 
produced by Travel and Information 
Division. 


The Good Ol Days 

A clean-up message from the Texas 
Highway Bulletin of February 1928: 

The State Health Officer, Dr. J. C. 
Anderson, has designated the week 
of April 1-8 as clean-up week... . 

Construction engineers, road fore- 
men, and highway men can greatly 
aid in contributing to the success of 
this program by arranging for the 
drainage of borrow pits along the 
road to. prevent mosquito breeding, 
the proper sanitation of their road 
labor camps, sending samples of water 
from the roadside wells to the state 
laboratory for bacteriological analysis, 
and the elimination of nuisances 
around the mule lots of the construc- 
tion camps. 


His Lucky Day 

From the District 20 newsletter, 
Roadrunner: 

How was your Friday the 13th? 
For John Johnson, our janitor, it 
wasn’t so good. First, he forgot to 
set up the chairs for the maintenance 
foremen’s meeting. Then the coke 
machine stopped taking money. The 
clock in the lobby stopped. When 
John went to inspect it, it fell and 
broke. “If you can beat that,” sighed 
John, “then you’ve had a day.” 


This may be a first for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. The Veterans of Foreign Wars in Houston 
installed about 2,000 flags on the freeways in 
Harris County last month in honor of our 
independence. They were put up early in the 
morning and removed late that night. Wendell 


Brown braved the traffic to get this picture. 


HARD HATS, NOT HARDHEADS—These four 
men from the Dallas southside maintenance sec- 
tion were saved from serious injury and possible 
death by wearing safety hats. From left, 
EVERETT G. MOLES, who was hit by the rearview 
mirror of a passing truck in September 1965; 
JOSEPH G. YOUNG, struck by an automobile 
and thrown head first into the windshield 
in April 1969; CRUZ V. HERNANDEZ, hit on his 
safety hat by rearview mirror of a passing truck 
in August 1968; and HARTWELL H. GRIFFIN, 
whammed by a board flying from a _ passing 
truck in March 1966. District Engineer John 
Keller said that since 1965 45 men have been 
saved from serious injury by wearing hard hats 
and four other employees saved their sight by 
wearing safety glasses and goggles. 


OVER THE 


Comments... from 


¢ The hose on the cooling system 
of my automobile system burst as I 
was traveling a few miles east of Post. 
Larry Hadderton came along in a 
state pickup and offered assistance. 
He took me in to town where I got 
a new hose and we picked up some 
water. He then took me back to my 
car and helped get it in running order. 
I offered to pay him for his help, 
but he graciously refused. He is a 
credit to the Highway Department. 
Pll gladly nominate him as one of the 
“Good Guys” of West Texas. 
Ira T. Sansom 
Uvalde 


¢ I have just returned from a trip 
to Baytown, traveling from Little 
Rock to Texarkana on IH 30 and then 
US 59 to Livingston where I take 
SH 146 to Baytown. From Dayton 
to Baytown is a straight road south 
without any side roads or bypasses. 
I was only about five miles out of 
Dayton when I ran into some road 
construction. A flagman was on duty 
and I was waved on through behind 
five or six other cars. A few miles 
on we reached the point where con- 
struction was in progress — resurfac- 
ing the asphalt road. 

Another flagman was on duty and 
waved us through on the south lane. 
The north lane was coated with as- 
phalt. Tar had been spread on the 
old surface and we ran with one wheel 
on it and one on the shoulder of the 
road. A mile or so further on we 
caught up with the tarring machine 
laying fresh tar with no chance of 
turning aside or detouring. We were 
not allowed to get on the north-bound 
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lane as they were continuing two-way 
traffic. It meant back up or go ahead. 
Backing up for several miles was im- 
possible. We ran for about two miles 
in this fresh tar. 

Think what it did to my new car of 
three months. I had to have my car 
washed in kerosene and then steam 
cleaned . I am still trying to get spots 
of tar off my car. A sign at Dayton 
would have sufficed as I could have 
then taken another road. 

Olin F. Ramoly 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


e Just a note to let you know we 
loved Texas. We only expected to 
spend about four days but stayed 13. 
We were very disappointed we didn’t 
get to see any Longhorn cattle. It 
would be a good idea to have a small 
herd somewhere just for the benefit of 
tourists. 

Julie Newcombe 
Winnipeg, Canada 


e After just completing a trip to 
and from Tucson — crossing Texas 
twice — I just want to congratulate 
you on your excellent rest areas along 
Interstate 10 and 20. 

We enjoyed picnicking in the 
shaded areas, and your comfort sta- 
tions were a blessing with our two- 
year-old son along. 

A year ago we returned from Ger- 
many and thought we’d never again 
find rest areas like theirs again. But 
yours are better! 

Thanks for making our vacation a 
little pleasanter. 

Mrs. A. V. Stevens 
Alexandria, Louisiana 


¢ I have just returned from a va- 
cation in Texas and I felt that I should 
express to you my appreciation for 
your efforts to make the state a tour- 
ist mecca. . 

The roadside parks are not only 
useful but highly decorative and done 
in delightfully good taste. The parks 
and various highway attractions are 
clearly marked, again in very good 
taste. The plantings and beautifica- 
tion projects along the roads made 
our visit doubly delightful and enjoy- 
able. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
Lyndon Johnson State Park and the 
restoration of his birthplace and boy- 
hood home. Nothing had been over- 
looked to enhance the comfort of a 
visitor or his appreciation of Texas 
history. 

You have added a great deal to the 
enjoyment and education of countless 
numbers of people, and I hope that 
you will continue your good work. 

Marianne Means 
King Features-Hurst a 
Washington, D.C. 


© Please convey my thanks to 

whomever is responsible for the rows 
of oleanders along the highway medi- 
an, US 81, both north and south of 
Austin. The flowers are a pleasant 
surprise and attractive eye-refresher 
for the driver. They convey a very 
favorable impression of Austin and 
vicinity. 

Sister Francine Davis 

San Antonio 


_ © District 14 Engineer Tom K. 
Wood forwarded a copy of a column 
in the Williamson County Sun about 
a Good Samaritan, Ernest Bizzell of 
Georgetown. It reads: 

“Tip-of-the-Hat to Ernest Bizzell 
of this city, an employee of the High- 
way Department, who stopped in the 
dark of night last week on a lonely 
highway to help me change a tire! 
Accept pay—he wouldn’t hear of it, 
‘just glad to be of help.’ ” 


THIS 1S NOT 
THE ROAD TO 


3 * 


YOU CAN’T GET THERE FROM HERE—NOT ON THIS ROAD, ANYWAY—A directional sign just off 
IH 20 in District 8 (left) points out “Sylvester Rd South’’ and ‘‘Sylvester Rd North.’’ After several 
motorists mistakenly followed the county road in efforts to get to the town of Sylvester about 20 
miles north of the highway, they complained to District Engineer Jake Roberts. Roberts agreed to 
erect a sign (right) to straighten out the dilemma. Incidentally, in addition to the Sylvester in the 
Abilene District, there is another Sylvester in Trinity County. This is not the road to that Sylvester, either. 


Back Cover 
Corpus Christi tourists have a front seat to all the action in 
this novel little park under the Corpus Christi High Bridge. 
Built by the Highway Department and maintained by the city 
the park provides a pleasant fishing spot and a place to 
watch the ships pass by. 

Photograph by Jack Conrad Lewis 
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